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A sample* of 2,56tt black college students attending 19 
predominantly white collects in the south were surveyed to detersine 
their attitudes and opinions about their institutions. The students 
sere generally fesale, under 21 years of age, sflgle, and enrolled 
full- tine. The survey focused on four areas: caspus life and 
activities, college choice, minority student recruit sent, and 
probless in attending a predominantly white institution. In general 
the respondents felt that their institutions were not saking enough 
of an effort to recruit and maintain sinority faculty and students. 
They felt that the aost isportant factor in recruiting -sinority 
students was increased financial aid. The black students thought sore 
consideration should be given to sinority student interests and that 
there should be increased sinority participation in planning and 
developing special progress. Overall, the black students Indicated 
that they chose to attend a predominantly white institution because 
of its recognized quality and reputation. The respondents indicated 
that they felt they had an additional burden to bear as minority 
students on white campuses. The survey also indicated a high 
persistence rate for these students. It is recommended that the 
traditionally white institutions commit themselves to meeting the 
special needs of minority students. Appended are an explanation of 
the research methodology, data tables, and the survey questionnaire. 
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Highlights 



Attituaes and perceptions of 2,564 black students attending 
19 piedomiaanjly white institutions in the South are highlighted 
in the following statements: 

. Black students in this study did not appear to have been de- 
cisively influenced in their choice of a white college by 
parents, teachers, counselors, or friends. 

. The quality and reputation of the institutions were important 
factors in black students' decisions to attend and to remain 
at predominantly white institutions. « 

. Most black students did not think that dtfferent admissions 
standards and special minority living arrangements were im- 
portant recruitment devices for attracting minority students. 

. More than half the respondents considered increased financial 
aid opportunities extremely important in the recruitment of 
additional black students. 

. Black students thought that ethnic studies should be included 
in the education of minority students and that faculty mem- 
bers should recognize minority contributions in the various 
fields of study. 

. According to the respondents, the cultural, social, and aca- 
demic interests of minority students should be given more 
consideration by the white campus community. 

. Increasing the number of black faculty and administrators at 
predominantly white institutions was an important priority of 
black students. 

. Black students did not believe that the institutions were 

making a sincere effort to recruit and retain minority faculty 

and administrators. 
. Black students were of the opinion that campus social and 

interest groups remained racially determined. 
. Black students valued friendships with students of other races 

and had social contacts with both black and white students. 
. Respondents felt that white students did not generally take an 

active role in helping black students adjust to campus life. 
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Foreword 



.1 i„, two deca-ies there has been a dramatic increase in 

m '^e *ortw ~»U nt white £££ S is rea.is.ic ,0 
^TfuXS Sf Ma* entollmen. in these instttutton.. 
" K . V etnde nts brine with them value systems, interests, and 
do"no,°m fnto traditional student = Ir, recog- 

S^iMS riev'etiSg Ltitution-wide pians designed 
10 address rbe needs of minority students. \ 

Although many of the tace-te.ated eo-^n. « 
which in earlier years gave me to prob ems . b before, 
C °T S'uSr^Wl^ rolhVse institutions in tecog. 
'n'i^a ennrng pTwemlas and in planning for the campus «, 
pehences of all students in and out of the classroom. 

W. C. Brown, Director 
institute for Higher Educational Opportunity 
Southern Regional Education Board 
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Introduction 



College attendance among black students has increased dramatically 
within the last 15 years, both in real numbers and as a percent of all 
students in higher education Documentation of this phenomenon can 
be found in the SREB report, Black Enrollment in Higher Education: 
Trends in the Nation and the South (Mingle, 1978a). From something 
less than five percent of total college enrollments in 1966, the number 
of black college students has grown to more than a million and now 
accounts for about 1 1 percent of the total; the increase has been, in 
fact, a major contributor to higher college enrollments during this 
period. Several factors have spurred the rise - among them an increase 
in the number and percentage' of black students graduating from high 
school and, perhaps more important, the expansion qf college oppor- 
tunities for black students, particularly at predominantly white institu- 
tions. Following judicial and legislative action beginning in the mid- 
1960s, which mandated integration of public institutions and provided 
programs of greatly increased financial aid for low-income students, the 
number of black students enrolled at predominantly white institutions 
has increased tenfold. Well over one-half of all black students now 
enrolled in higher -ducation are attending predominantly white 
institutions. 

In spite of the dramatic influx of black students into white instutu- 
tions, many predominantly white colleges and universities are still con- 
cerned about the low numbers of black students enrolled on their 
campuses - a concern, of course, heightened by recent action of the 
courts and the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare In the 
Adams case. Special academic programs, increased financial aid for 
minorities, and minority student recruitment are widespread practices 
among institutions seeking to entice black students to the white 
campus Few in these institutions question the intent of programs and 
policies designed to attract the black student with good academic cre- 
dentials, but many wonder why such efforts have not encouraged 
higher numbers of black students to enroll at their institutions. 

Why students in general choose the colleges they do remain^ 
mystery even after extensive research; the question will not quickly or 
easily be answered when rephrased to ask why black students in parti- 
cular choose or do not choose to attend a predominantly white college. 
A related question deals with the special needs, interests, and expecta- 
tions of black students at the white institutions. There is ample evi- 
dence that black students now enrolling at white institutions are not 
just black counterparts to their white classmates. The differences 
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between black and white students - differences which include social, 
cultural, economic, and educational backgrounds - may require pro- 
grams, policies, and services not within the past experience of most 
institutions. Just what the programs, policies, and services should be 
and how they can be developed are matters of concern on most 
campuses. 

1 It is unlikely, of course, that any single study of black students at 
predominantly white institutions can find the answer to either or both 
of these questions. Such a bold attempt was not the intent of this 
studv Its purpose instead was to gather the opinions, attitudes, and 
perceptions of black students regarding campus activities and institu- 
tional programs at predominantly white institutions. This background 
will provide a starting point for institutions as they sort through alter- 
natives, programs, and policies in order to plan for the recruitment and 
program needs of black students. While other studies of black students 
have been done, notably Black Students on White Campuses: The Im- 
pacts of Increased Black Enrollments (Peterson, Blackburn et al., 
1978} Black Students in Predominantly White North Carolina Colleges 
and Universities (Davis, Borders-Patterson, 1973), and Me College and 
Cultural Diversity (Southern Regional Education Board, 1971), no 
eenerally available current data were to be found on the attitudes and 
perceptions of black students enrolled in predominantly white schools 
in the Southern states. 

Interest in appropriate institutional responses to minority students 
at both the traditionally white and historically black colleges and 
universities is not new to the Southern Regional Education Board, 
which for many years has supported conferences and workshops on 
recruitment of minority students, and produced research and publica- 
tions on related issues (Brown, 1973; Galambos, 1979; Mingle, 1978a, 
Mingle 1978b; SREB, 1971). This study of black students at white 
Sutions is a companion to the recently completed SREB study by 
Nancy V. Standley, White Students Enrolled in Black Colleges and 
llZLities: Their Attitudes and Perceptions (1978). Clearly, the issue 
of the minority student is as important as any facing higher education 
today The results of this study should aid the predominantly white 
colleges and universities of the South in finding viable programs and 
policies to serve all students. 



The Respondent Group 



Selected biographical data were collected on each respondent to 
H J Ihe and tetter understand the respondent groyp and to facilitate 
rl- ^ of the. data. While a more 

Sic dT. S r SnrouTd in pre'dornhtanUy white insti.- 
grapnic oara u » pfficientlv and comprehensively collected at the 
St»^l^SS^d«U gathered in this study however x 
S?Jtoitl« P c«np« its respondent group with its tot* 
black population and give some general impressions of the black 
students enrolled in predominantly white institutions. 

The typical respondent in this study was female (60.3 percent) 
under 21 v ar of age (72.1 percent), and single (91.3 percent). Almost 

sonhomoJes 22 2 percent juniors, and 19.6 percent seniors^The pre- 
nnnde^ance of Undergraduates in the respondent group reflects the 
Cdv' emoha is on hose students and the general enrollment pattern 
of blX to h g^er education. Graduate students represented only 
4 7 percent of the respondent group, and students in professional pro- 
grams accounted for less than one percent. 

More than three-fourths matriculated as freshmen at their institu- 

percent of the undergraduate transfers from two-year colleges and 
almost ha t orn four year schools had previously been enrolled at 
h^tetoJS™ Only one-third who matriculated as graduate or pro- 

It was also clear that most of the respondents intend to complete 
dcgr«" . heir current institutions <»2.8 percent,. O the group who 

*S5S3SSSS&gp 

degrees, although most hope to return at some luture time to hnish. 
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A master's degree is the ultimate educational objective for 41 per- 
cent of the respondents; in addition, 18 percent plan an academic doc- 
torate and another 11.9 percent, professional degrees. Only one-fourth 
intend to seek no degree beyond the baccalaureate. Less than one" 
percent indicated no degree plans, and 2.8 percent would stop after 
earning an associate degree. ? 

The areas of study most often mentioned as potential majors are 
business (21.3 percent), health and medical (12.6 percent), education 
(10 8 percent), communications (9.1 percent), social science (6.9 per- 
cent), and engineering (6.4 percent). On the other hand, library science, 
forestry, philosophy/religion, geography, theatre arts, ethnic studies, 
trade and vocational, and foreign languages were listed least often. 

It is interesting to note that the majors chosen by respondents do 
noi follow earlier trends indicated by the fields in which black students 
actually earned degrees. In 1975-76, black students were most likely to 
graduate in the fields of education, business and management, or the 
social sciences (Mingle, 1978b). However, in this study, business was 
the most popular major, education ranked third, and the social sciences 
fifth Degrees in communications, engineering, and the health profes- 
sions were infrequent in 1975-76, yet students cited those majors often 
in this study. Obviously, much can change between the time a student 
declares a major and actually earns a degree, but these data may well 
reveal an emerging shift in black students' career interests. 

Financing for the respondents' college experience came primarily 
from federal loans or grants, parents' earnings or savings, college or 
university loans or grants, and combinations. One might conclude, 
however, that most of the respondents had to rely on every available 
source for funding their educations. 



Attitudes, Opinions, 
and Perceptions 

A questionnaire offered the student an opportunity to respond to 
statements in four areas. In the first area, the statements focused on 
campus life and activities, and the student was asked to express strong 



agreement, agreement, disagreement, or strong ^ eem ^\ w fj^ 
statement. The second area, which concerned factors influencing he 
college decision? required true-false responses. In the third section, the 
respondent was asked to evaluate the importance of various way sto 
increase, the enrollment of minority students on campus. The fourth 
area provided for short answers concerning the advantages, disadvan- 
tages and problems of the minority student at a predominanUy white 
institution Findings in each of the four areas are highlighted here, 
detailed responses are in the Appendix. 

Campus Life and Participation 
in Campus Activities 

There was a strong consensus among respondents (88.6 percent 
strongly agreed or agreed) that their institutions needed to give special 
onSderation Jo the appointment of more black ^^w* 
trators (Item 35) and relatively strong disagreement that the institu- 
tions were making sincere efforts to recruit and retain minority faculty 
members (Item 38). Most felt that black faculty and administrators are 
SnTX supportive of black student activities (Item 34) whereas the 
faculty as a whole (presumably mostly white) is less than helpfu (Item 
29), a bit biased (Item 30), and less than knowledgeable about minority 
contributions in their fields of study (Item 39). 

The black student respondents agreed (84.6 percent) that -won 
consideration should be given to minority student interests (Item 37) 
and disagreed (57.3 percent) that minority students have amp e input 
too topi Jng and organizing of programs 
(Item 26); the former attitude is perhaps a reflection of the latter 
Sly re ated are the respondents' beliefs that minority students are 
n£ sought out for their opinions or their participation in campus life 
(hem 24) and that white students do not take an active role in helping 
black students adjust to campus life (Item 18). In fact most white 
students in the opinion of the black respondents, resent any special 
XZt^Z to blacks (Item 22). Help for the g blad : student, 
iv appears, comes primarily from other black stents (Item 32). 

Although three-fourths of the respondents agreed that it is impor- 
tant^ to make friends of another rfce(Item 15), and reported that their 
oc al contacts or. campus included both white and black students 
Item 19) they disagreed with the statement that the campus is as 
oddly inlegrat'ed as blacks want it to be (Item 50). On, he omer hand 
mey indicated that minority Students do not generally encourage their 
whiteTeers to participate in black student programs and activities (Item 
44) In spite of - or perhaps because of - what seems to be a generally 
negative feeling about .heir social life on campus, most respondents 
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n *u , thoir feelines toward the institution would 



most endorsed *e ( i =a of mclu J ^* ^36). Such a response 

iheir academic programs, as well as n men* n know ^ 
their own cultural henuge. I. j£t W»« studen(s 

most respondents agreed ( 6M /"""'Vdmkion as all other students 
meet the same academic st.nd.rds on *J"£" " U u consider ation 
(Uem 14). and torn* [^£2 •JS.S. mto professional 

ma^ ^nX^nTed for spec!, aid 
in admission to professional schools. 

L 

J Factors Influencing College Choice 

ln an attempt to assess some of the 

mark "true or raise or iei M h half the students 

to enroll at their pabular in ^ good rep utations in 

acknowledged that .^ir nstitut °"S enjoy , influe ncing 

their home community (Item 57) tor p • ^ ^ Qnly 

their college choice. Although Uie toueg influence 
. factor which a majority of *J «^n^pl»d t 
on their college choice the o^^^^ did inuicate that 
be construed as negative. However ™ J encouragement 

„ Ugh, of the data obtained from tesp-dems on Unanctng .hen 
~ education, it is noteworthy that only a smal per cnUfc I 

, ou „|„ said that an olfe. of anual d w ^ arc 

atsfirrxi- M - a„ y ^ 

UrM. college ^7"^r5 d 2 , W *St 

accurately the problems encoun or ; . c " ^ general 

J ^ 3£S S Xr^ffir^- Mac, srudenrs, clearly 
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admissions counselors are expected to provide better information on 

potential problems for black students at white colleges. ^ 

Factors Influencing 
Minority Student Recruitment 

This Section of the questionnaire required respondents to judge the 
importance of selected factors in increasing opportunity for enrollment 
^minority students on campus. Asked .whether more students Mom 
their hiEh school would enroll at their college if given the opportunity 
(hem 59) respondents were almost evenly divided in their opinions. 
More than one-third thought their friends would choose to attend 
However, it' could not be determined from the responses whether lack 
' of opportunity or lack of interest would keep others away. 

According to the respondents, the most important factor in recruit- 
in, future minority students was increased opportunity for financial aid V 
ntem 6 More than three-fourths of the students accorded high or \ 
extreme importance to this factor. In this section, respondents also - - 

SdTe importance and need for increasing the number of minor 
itv faculty staff, and administrators (Item 63) and the need tor 
sp y ontin^ ; mo" minority-oriented cultural and social events on campus 
(Item 62). 

Over two-thirds of the students recommended that more institution- 
al ^formation be directed toward minority student problems and 
Concerns (Item 67). This need could in part be answered by the in- 
> creased us ^minority students and faculty in student recruiting (Item 
70) and Ty m^re extensive use of minority admissions counselors in 
Ludent recruiting (Item 69j; both measures were deemed important by 
black students. 

While more than one-half of the respondents thought increased 
tutorial Counseling help would prove important in attracting minor- 
tv student' (Zn 66), they ascribed less significance to the need for 
rem dial and review work (Item 65). Neither different admissions 

andards (Hem 68) nor special minority living accommodations (Item 
64) were coSdered very important as a recruiting device by the black 
students completing the questionnaire. 
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Advantages, Disadvantages, and 
Problems to Attending a 
Predominantly White Institution 

Open-ended, short-answer questions concerning the advantages, 
disadvantages, 'and problems faced by j ^^^St^ 
antly white institution drew answers from ^ "U^ off flu res 
contents To the question, "If a relative or black friend of yours wa? 
fnterest d in * a degree program at this institution, would you encourage 
hig her 6 toVom/hereV (Item 72), 61.6 «of ^^n» 
answered "yes" and only 15.7 percent said 'no. In many cases, oi 
course respondents qualified their answers with a listing of ofcer 
factors' to be con Si de?ed but clearly gave a favorable recommendation 
to their institution. 

Among advantages listed for attending the institution (Item 75) 
were those dealing with the overall quality and reputation of the tfr 
Tt tution as well I its programs and faculty. In fact statements about 
the quality of the institution and its ultimate effect on the market- 
IbUity of the graduate were clearly the most frequently mentioned, 
t ! Vup, tiiey accounted for more than 40 percent of the responses. 

Disadvantages (Item 74) listed by the students were most often 
raciaHn character Approximately one-third of the answers point d 
Sy to problems the' black student would have on a P^o^y 
Se campus because of race. In addition, about 15 percent of foe d is- 
Tdvanta^had racial overtones, but because there was a relation to 
wS student concerns, the extent of racial causation was difficult to 
Smine For example, adjusting to a large institution erng away 
from home or making friends are problems any student could iace, 
b t they may be more severe for the minority student at a predornto- 
a^uy whire institution. THe remaining disadvantages cited ^definit y 
Ji I not aooear to have racial foundations or overtones and reflected 
Jll 0 i;S?e eq^ problematic for the black or white student. 

In terms of "the greatest problem" each minority student has faced 
rac ally bTsed difficulties were again the most frequently mentioned 
30 percent), followed by problems generally P«^J» » f ™™ 
16 percent) In most cases, the greatest problem (Item 75) was an 

bS of the disadvantages the rtudents liste I h 
swer It was interesting to discover that a fairly large group of students 
04 percent) had encountered no "great" problems in their experience 
as a black student on a white campus. 
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Summary 



Hill 



Like their black classmatefnationaUy the respo n^ts totfds«udy 
were generally female, under 21 years of age, single, full-time under- 
graduate students in predominantly white institution* Most of die 
Llents entered their institutions as first-time freshmen, and fcecU* 
maiority intended to con>te Agrees there, pnmanl> in business, 
3 professions, education, aad communications, which suggests 
some shift in black student interests. Most also planned to earn ad- 
vanced degrees. Financing the college experience was clearly a concern 
to black students, and most were relying heavdy on fund from 
federal, personal, and institutional sources for educational support. 

The' respondents overwhelmingly felt that-their institutions I were 5 not 
currently making a sincere effort to recruit or retain minority faculty 
members and that special consideration should be given to the appoint- 
ment of more black faculty and administrators. Black faculty were 
S d to be more supportive of black students in contrast to white 
Slty who were considered biased,- not particularly helpful, and not 
very" toowledgelble about the contributions of minorities in their re- 
spec tive fields of Study. 

The black students thought more consideration should be ^given to 
minority student interests, including more minority ^t«^Jj> 
ning and developing programs to meet their needs. The ™P™ 9 ** 
feU isolated on campus because white students generaUy Ad no 
make any effort to involve blacks in campus events. While the cam 
nuts were not as integrated as they would have liked, black students 
• So admUted 1 making no special efforts to include white students m 
*eir Sties Nevertheless, blacks thought it important >to make 
white friends and indicated that their social contacts included both 
white and black students. 

Most of the black students apparently chose to attend a predom- 
mandy white nstitution because its recognized quality and reputation 
wool I confer advantages upon graduates. It appears tha unost decided 
early to attend a white school and that the influence of parents 
eachers, counselors, and friends on that decision was not particular y 
^£ According to black student 

aid opportunities would be the most important factor for wtatej* 
stitutions in recruiting and retaining minority students Increased 
Sers of black faculty and administrators 
oriented campus activities would also be essential. Though different 
admissions standards and special living accommodations were no 
conslS critical to recruUment of black students, more tutorial 
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and counseling help were thought to be helpful. Respondents could 
have used more information - preferably transmitted b> black 
students, black faculty, and black counselors - about the problems 
and concerns minority students would have on campus. 

The respondents undoubtedly felt they had an additional burden 
to bear at, ninority students on white campuses. Racial problems, 
though not so evident as several years ago, apparently have not disap- 
peared However, in spite of the problems blacks encounter, the 
students as a whole do not intend to leave higher education or their 
institutions. In fact, most would recommend those institutions to 
black friends or relatives. 



Implications and 
Conclusions 

i 

Implicit in the responses obtained from the survey for this study 
is the fact that black students choose, enroll in, and remain at pre- 
domintly white institutions because they are convinced that the edu- 
cational benefits derived from the experience are worth any extra 
effort struggle, or consideration necessary. In response to that 
commitment, it seems appropriate that the white institution commit 
itself to meeting the special needs identified by the black students. The 
reputation of the institution alone may not continue to attract and re- 
tain minority students if the quality of life for those students does not 
improve. 

To" minimize the pressures and problems of black students just be- 
cause there are no open racial conflicts - or to assume no discrimina- 
tion because the rules no longer permit such action - is to Ignore the 
evidence that many black students feel isolated, ignored, and discrimi- 
nated against on the predominantly white campus. While one could 
easily conclude that the predominantly white institution simply needs 
to be less prejudiced, it is probably more accurate to infer that the 
white majority needs to be more emphatic about its commitment to 
providing equal, opportunities for all students. The black students 
concern for their non-involvement in campus activities and organiza- 
tions for example, may mean not that they are being purposely ex- 
cluded but rather that they are not being purposely included. 

i 
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It uppears that individuals and groups at many white institutions 
are in fact making conscious' efforts to overcome historical imbalances 
and to meet the needs of their minority students and classmates. 
**One would be hard-pressed to find a major institution that could not 
point to some program designed to recruit, retain, or in some way 
meet minority students' needs. Few institutions, however, would be 
quick to claim overwhelming success for their programs. 

Clearly the data for this study do not include all the solutions to 
problems 'black students face at predominantly white institutions; 
nor do the results wrestle with the difficulties encountered by a white 
institution in meeting the needs of its minority students, tthat these 
data can do is provide additional insight into the attitudes, opinions, 
and perceptions of black students at predominantly white colleges 
and universities. In the process, they can form a basis for additional 
study and analysis for the institutions seeking to develop programs 
and policies that will improve service to minority students. 

In the commentary that follows, the findings of this study are 
used to suggest positive approaches the students, faculty, and admini- 
strators at white institutions might consider as alternatives in meeting 
the needs of their black classmates and students. While some oi the 
suggestions may seem very obvious, and others may already have been 
tried they are mentioned to avoid the risk of being overlooked The 
suggestions are more of the "what niight be done" than the here is 
what to do" variety. And, a program of action to address these 
concerns is likely to be more effective if initiated at the local level. 

Direct and implied evidence from the survey suggests that a first 
step in meeting the needs of black students on white campuses is to 
seek greater involvement of minority students in campus activities and 
programs For the white campus, black students are a source of ideas 
and energies which needs to be tapped in formal and significant ways 
by students, faculty, and administrators. Special efforts must be made 
. to ensure black student representation in planning activities designed 
both for general campus participation and for minority students. In 
many instances involvement of blacks will mean direct solicitation oi 
their input and support, while in other cases it will simply mean giving 
them the chance to "do their own thing." Under no circumstances 
should it ever appear that black students are being denied opportu- 
nities to contribute to or participate in campus programs. 

Although the respondents did not seem to have been overly influ- 
enced, by other black students in their choice of college, they did 
suggest that the increased use of minority students and faculty in re- 
cruiting would help attract black applicants. It was. also clear that the 
black students felt they had been inadequately advised by admissions 
counselors about problems they would face as minority students. 
Students, who are often in a better position than counselors, faculty, or 
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administrators to tell the prospective students what they want or need 
to know, have successfully assembled recruitment brochures at several 
institutions to address the perceived informational needs of minority 
students. Perhaps a similar sort of handbook would be good for black 
students already enrolled, especially for those who feel at odds with the 
system and have nowhere to turn for help. In addition, because a black 
student may be more comfortable taking problems (often perceived as 
racial in origin) to a black counselor or faculty member, efforts to in- 
crease those options are clearly needed at most white institutions. 
While a handbook will not replace a person, it may help locate the 
person who can provide assistance. 

Another concern is the black students' conclusion that their institu- * 
tions are not making sincere efforts to recruit black faculty or, for that 
matter, black students. Their charges may be true, though the pressures 
of affirmative action and desegregation suggest that black students are 
not fully aware of some institutions' efforts in recruiting minority 
faculty and students. This apparent misunderstanding perhaps reflects 
both the lack of black invoUement and the failure of the faculty and 
administration to keep its student constituents informed about in- 
stitutional problems and concerns. 

It may be productive for an administration to explain to students 
its efforts and problems in minority student recruitment and to solicit 
their help. When one considers the shortage of black academic 
manpower (Galambos, 1979) and the intense competition for quali- 
fied personnel, an aggressive and active black student group could 
help sway a candidate in favor of a particular institution. And, of 
course, because black students now on campus will be the source of 
black faculty in the near future, it may be more than just superficial 
enlightenment for the black student to hear about the job market 
for black faculty. In any event, student involvement in the recruit- 
ment of minority faculty and students could benefit everyone 
involved. 

Since information flows both ways, it is, equally important that 
students - blacks in particular - have channels through which their 
concerns will be heard, respected, and acted upon. Without a formal 
way for the institution to recognize and deal with the issues, few 
problems identified by black students will find resolution. One such 
issue, for example, concerns the method for bringing black experi- 
ences and contributions into the mainstream of the curriculum. Aside 
from ethnic studies, how do black students come to terms with their 
heritage, legacy, and future? Even more important, how does the 
institution resolve this academic question? And what role does the 
black student play in finding the answer? 

Problems of prejudice and racism reflected in the survey responses 
are not easy to deal with or resolve. The least that one can expect, 
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however, is a recognition that they do exist and an openness to deal 
forthright* with ihe consequences. Institutional official. would. do 
weU to bear in mind several conclusions emerging from this survey. 
It is clear that increasing the number of black faculty, administrators, 
counselors, and student! will help ease but not necessarily erase the 
feelings of prejudice, bias; and discrimination expressed to these purvey 
responses. Furthermore, institutions need to be alert to tendons 
among black students themselves as well as between blacks and white 
Sienifica-.tly, a number of respondents suggested that some of thett 
problems were amplified by fellow blacks who resented too much 
interaction with white students. In terms of racial issues, faculty and 
administrators must also serve as positive behavioral models for their 
students. Evidence of racial discrimination or blatant racial prejudice 
should be considered in evaluating faculty and administrator effective- 
ness. In light of the fact that few important institutional issues are ever 
resolved without the support of a university's central admbtistration, 
all orograms, policies, and practices established at an institution - 
either voluntarily or by federal or state insistence - must engage the 
full support of the central administration. 

Like most studies, this one has raised more questions than it has 
answered. At the very least, however, the issues have been more 
clearly defined by the additional data obtained through the survey. 
Ideally, these findings will serve to stimulate some creative programs 
and solutions at the institutional level. 
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Methodology 

Durine the faU quarter, 1978, selected predominantly white public 
colleges and universities in the South were invited by the Southern 
Regional Education Board to participate in a study of the attitudes and 
perceptions of black students on their campuses. Twenty-twc , ins itu- 
rions were interested in participating in the study, and each institution 
named an on-campus coordinator. Three of the original participating 
institutions withdrew from the study before the research began. 

According to enrollment information provided by the campus coor- 
dinators, the 19 participating institutions enrolled more than 25,000 
black students in the fill of 1978, or approximate y 10 pe rcen of al 
black students attending predominantiy. white public institutions in the 
SREB states (Mingle, 1978a). While black students averaged 8.0 percent 
of the total enrollment at all of the participating Uistitutions black 
students as a percentage of all students enrolled at the individual ins - 
tutions ranged from 1.3 percent to 18.6 percent The Participating uisti- 
tutions and their fall, 1978, enroUment data are identified in Table I. 

Because of the numbers involved, a survey sampling of the black 
students on each campus was considered necessary and Preferable as a 
method of investigation for this study. A questionnaire was developed 
by the study director and reviewed in draft form for content a* I appro- 
priateness by both the campus coordinators and the SREB stair 
Designed wtth the intent of obtaining black students' perceptions of 
various campus experiences, the questionnaire asked for a mtoimum i of 
biographical data and focused on opinions about the students campu 
life and activities, their reasons for enrolling at their college* their 
advice about recruiting other black students and their ins ght into he 
advantages, disadvantages, and major problems confronting a black 
student attending a predominantiy white college. 

With the exception of the open-ended questions, the survey required 
the respondents to choose from a group of answersthe one response 
which most accurately reflected their experiences. The section asking 
for biographical data used typical classification categories for sex, 
age marital status, full-time or part-time status, class, matricula on 
fa^us sources of college funds, degree plans, and major. The section 
exploring opinions, perceptions, and attitudes on campus life used a 
ftve-choice, Likert-type rating scale based on levels of agreement; fce 
Action on ways to recruit other black students asked the respondent 
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to use a similar scale b*sed on the levels of the item s importance. The 
respondents were asked to indicate whether statements about factors 
influencing their choice of college were true, not true, or not applicable 
to the situation. 

Questionnaires were sent, in late December 1978 to each campus 
coordinator for the distribution and administration of the survey instru- 
ment. Approximately 30 percent of the black students at the partici- 
pating institutions were surveyed, 7,861 questionnaires were d stributed, 
and 2 564 completed questionnaires were returned and tabvlated tor a 
response rate of 33.4 percent. Study sample sizes and response rates 
for the participating institutions can be found in Table I. 

Completed questionnaires were returned by each campus coordina- 
tor to SREB and forwarded to the director of the study for tabulation. 
Answers to the forced-choice questions on the completed surveys were 
coded by response and analyzed by computer using the Statistical 
Package for the Social Sciences (SPSS). Fdr reporting purposes, re- 
sponses to the open-ended questions included in the survey were read 
and grouped according to the ideas they represented. 

•Analysis of the data for this report was limited to the responses of 
the total sample. The purpose of this study was not to explore the 
differences in student responses by institution but rather to help the 
various institutions identify and understand the experiences and atti- 
tudes of their black students. Its findings should provide a context for 
the institutions as they develop programs and policies to meet the needs 
of their black students. 
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Table I 

Participating Institutions and Bladi StaidentEnrollniente, 
raral3 PSarirey Sample ^Respondents 



InadCution 

Augusta College 
Clemson University 

Louisiana Technical University 

Marshall University 

Memphis State University 
• Mississippi State University 

University of Arkansas-Little Rock 

University of Florida 

University of Georgia 

University of Kentucky 

University of Louisville 

University of Maryland-College Park 

University of North Florida 

University of South Alabama 

University of South Carolina 

University of Tennessee 

University of Virginia 

Virginia Commonwealth University 

Western Kentucky University 

TOTALS * 



Total 
Enroll- 
ment, 
Fall 
1978 

3,692 
11,478 
9,383 
11J81 
21,645 
11,265 
9,550 
29,575 
21,686 
22,372 
18,661 
36,905 
4,357 
6,971 
23,352 
28,644 
16,179 
15,820 
13,224 

315,940 



BUck 
Student 
Enroll- 
ment, 
Fall 
1978 

503 
154 
932 
447 
4,013 
1,220 
1,187 
1,512 
892 
633 
1,342 
2,574 
344 
632 
2,706 
1,540 
715 
2,944 
950 

25,240 



BUck 






Size 


dents 


as a 


of 


%of 


Study 


Total 




13.6 


180 


1.3 


52 


9.9 


582 


4.0 


300 


18.5 


1,000 


10.8 


200 


12.4 


200 


5.1 


150 


4.1 


450 


2.8 




7.2 


350 


7.0 


350 


7.9 


175 


9.1 


300 


11.6 


414 


5.4 


700 


4.4 


515 


18.6 


950 


7.2 


560 


8.0 


7,681 



Sample 
asa 
%of 
Black 
Stu- 
dents 

.35.8 
33.8 
62.4 
67.1 
24.9 
16.4 
16.8 
9.9 
50.4 
40.0 
26.1 
13.6 
50.9 
47.5 
15.3 
45.4 
72.0 
32.3 
58.9 

30.4 



Number 

of 
Respon- 
dents 


Respon- 
dent* 

as a 

%of 
Sample 


60 


33.3 


49 


94.2 


119 


20.4 


38 


12.7 


120 


12.0 


147 


73.5 


158 


79.0 


21 


14.0 


253 


56.2 


66 


26.1 


1 ZD 


•7U.U 


204 


58.3 


54 


30.8 


60 


20.0 


414 


100.0 


158 


22.6 


115 


22.3 


231 


24.3 


171 


30.5 


2,564 


33.4 



Respon- 
dents 
asa 

%of 

Mark 

Stu- 
dents 


Respon' 
dent* 
ua 

PL nf 
TO OI 

Study 
Respon- 
dents 


11 9 


2.3 


31 8 


1.9 


12 8 


4.6 


8.5 


1.5 


3.0 


4.7 


12.0 


5.7 


13.3 


6.2 


1.4 


0.8 


28.4 


9.9 


10.4 


2.6 


9.4 


4.9 


7.9 


8.0 


15.7 


2.1 


9.5 


2.3 


15.3 


16.1 


,,10.2 


6.2 


16.1 


4.5 


7.8 


9.0 


18.0 


6.7 


10.2 


100.0 



0 
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TableH 

Respondent Characteristics* - Total Sample 



1. Sex 
Male 
Female 
No Response 

4 

I. Age 

21 or Under 

22-25 

26-30 

Over 30 ,» 
No Response 

3. Marital Status 

Single 

Married 

No Response 

4. Student Status 

Full-Time 
Part-Time 
No Response 

5. Class Standing c 

Freshman : 

Sophomore 

Junior 

Senior 

Graduate 

Professional 

Other 

No Response 

6. Matriculation Status 

Entered as Freshman 

Entered as Junior College Transfer' 

From Predominantly 
Black 2-Year Institution 

x From Predominantly 
White 2-Year Institution 

Unknown Origin 



39.2% 
60.3 
0.5 



72.1% 
18.0 

5.9 

3.5 

0.4 



91.3% 
8.0 
0.7 



91.3% 
7.6 
1.1 



28.8% 

22.9 

22.2 

19.6 
4.7 
0.8 
0.4 
0.6 



76.6% 
9.7 

1.4 
(14.8) 

6:7 
(69.1) 

1.6 
(16.1) 
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♦Response percentages may not equal 100% because 
of rounding. 
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Entered as Transfer from 9 - 2 
4-Year Institution 

From Predominantly 4.2 

Black 4-Year Institution ^ ( 45 - 4 ) 

''From Predominantly 3.7 

White 4-Year Institution (40.3) 

Unknown Origin 

(14.3) 

Entered as Graduate or 3.6 
Professional Student 

From Predominantly 1 - 2 

Brack Undergraduate Institution (33.0) 

From Predominantly ■ *«7 

White Undergraduate Institution (46.8) 

Unknown Origin * 0-7 



No Response 



0.8 



7 Major Sources of Funding Education 

Federal Loans/Grants . 19.1% 

Parent's Earnings/Savings [4.7 

College/University Loans/Grants 10.7 

Personal Earnings/Savings 6.0 

Veteran's Benefits 2.1 

Spouse's Earnings/Savings 0.7 
Combinations 

All Sources 2l J 

Parents, Personal, Federal 1 1 ° 

Parents, Personal 4 ° 

Personal, College, Federal 1.7 

College, Federal °.3 

Federal, Veteran's 0.3 

Other Sources and Combinations 2.6 

No Response 2,5 . 

8. Highest Degree Planned 

No Degree • 

Associate Degree *.» 
Bachelor's 

Master's « « 
Professional 

Doctorate ' 

No Response , 1,2 



9. Program Completion Plans 

Will Complete Degree at Institution 82.8% 

Will Transfer to Complete Degree . 14.2 
To Blacl?Institution * 1-3 

( 9 - 4 ) 

To White Institution 7.3 

To Unknown Institution 5.6^ 

Will Leave Without °- 1 

Completing Degree 

^Will Leave Without Finishing, O.y 
But Will Finish Later 

No Response 2<1 

10. Major 

Agriculture .. 

Architecture/Environmental Design u.y 

Art 

• 213 

Business ***r 

Communication - 

Computer Science J J 

Education 

Engineering °- 

English J-J 

Ethnic Studies JJ-J 

Foreign Languages JJ 
Forestry 

Geography |H 

Health/Medical "-J 

History , * 

Home Economics l £ 
Library Science 

Mathematics J* J 
Music 

Philosophy'/Religion 

Physical Sciences 10 

Psychology • 

Social Science °~ 

Theatre Arts JJ-J 

Trade/Vocational ■ JJ-J 

CriminalJustice ,\ . ^ 0.8 

Other 

Undecided 

No Response 

** Less than 0.1% 



1.1 
0.2 
1.8 



Tabic HI 

Survey Responses* - Total Sample 

Strongly No No 
Strongly Dii- DU- 0P ln " Re- 

Opinion, on Campu. Life Agree Agree agree agree ion »PO«e- 

11. ° Remedial and review courses are 4 

necessary to insure the academic . 

success of most minority students 3lS%2 *S% 134%. 9*% U* 
here. 

12. Separate or speciaj educational, 

social, and 'cultural activities con- ... ... .., i 2 9 

. flict with thcgoals of integration. 13J5 ^ 30.6 29,1 11.9 12.1 2-9 

13. Special program offerings are a * 
major factor in attracting many „, ,„ 17 2 , 24 2.4 
minority student. here. < H-6 27.2 29.3 17.2 12.4 

14. Minority student, should meet the . 
same academic standards for admi»- 2 .0 
sionssaU other students. • 27-3 4U ltu '* 

15. I think it is important that' I make 

friends with students of another 42411.9 4.3 7.1 1.5 

race. 

16. Campus social or interest groups on 
this campus are primarily deter- 
mined by race and/or ethnic back- ^ ^ 2J g l 2 Q 
ground. 

17. Interracial dating is an accepted l7i4 2 .0 

* social relationship on this campus. 4.4 27.5 26.9 

18. White students generally take an 

active role in helping black students „, 3g 3 13 2 1.7 

adjust to campus life. 2.1 im 

19 My social conUcts on campus 

Setts ^ W * hltC ^ bla ° k 27<5 50 " 6 12,8 5,0 2,b l ' 4 

20 Participation in most campus activi- 

* ties is not limited by a student's ^ ^ U<J $ Q ^ 
race. 

21. Minority students have different 
reasons for attending this institu- 
tion than do other students who mq n9 U3 2J 

enroll. 

22. Most white students here seem to 

resent any special consideration . 16 

given to minority students. 18.9 ,32.1 

23. The institution has an obligation 
to promote and encourage positive 

cSn'5us n ufr ti0n * MPCCtS ^ 38 - 4 37<l 10,1 5,2 7 " 2 ' 2,0 
♦Response percentages may not equal 100% because of rounding. 
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Strongly No No 

4 Strongly Dis- Dis- Opin- Rc- 

Agree Agree agree agree ion spon$e 

24 Minority students are sought out 

# for theuopiiUons and their partici- l2 6 l 9 
pation in campus life, 

25. There appears to be a genuine 

effort to recruit minority students . 2<0 

to this institution. *°' f 

26. Minority students have ample input 

into the planning and organizing • 

of programs to serve their interests n 6 ^ 

and concerns. . 
27 There are black students on campus 
• who are recognized as leaders by 32 . 7 26 , 5 17.2 12.8 1.8 

all students. 

28. The student body as a whole 
accepts the diversity of life styles 
of the racial/ethnic groups repre- 
sented in the student body. 

29. Most of my instructors are willing 
to give special help and considera- 
tion to minority students. 

30. None of my instructors show' any 
prejudice on the basis of race. 

31. The counseling and advising services 
here seem to be especially sensitive 
to the needs of minority students. 

32. Most black students take an active 
role in helping other black students 
adjust to campus life. 

33 The administration and faculty 
recognize the diversity of life styles 
of the racial/ethnic groups repre- 
sented in the student body. 

34. Black faculty and administrators 
are supportive of black student 
activities on campus. 

35. Special consideration should be 
made to increase the number ot 

' black faculty and administrators on 
campus. 

36. The education of minority students 
should include ethnic studies. 

37. More consideration should be given 
to minority student interests. 

38. There appears to be a sincere effort 
by the institution to recruit and re- 
tain minority faculty members and 
administrators. 



7.1 


47.3 21.2 


10.3. 


.11.9 


2.2 


4.6 


27.9 30.7 


19.7 


15.4 


1.8 


8.0 


n o lift 


23.8 


6.7 


1.8 


6.0 


26.2 28.1 


15.6 


21.3 


2.7 - 




• 






1.6 


22.7 


42.5 19.3 


6.8 


7.1 


4.1 


33.3 29.3 


13.2 


18.1 


2.0 


19.4 


40.6 U-6 


6.2 


20.3 


2.0 


64.7 


23.9 3.2 


1.2 


5.1 


1.9 


41.2 


40.2 6.6 


1.3 


8.7 


2.0 


43.7 


40.9 5.0 


2.0 


5.8 


2.6 


3.0 


10.2 30.1 


35.1 


19.3 


2.2 
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Strongly No No 
Strongly Dis- Opln- Re- 

Agree Agree agree agree ion sponie 

39. When appropriate, most of my in- 
structors will refer to contributions 

made by minorities in the field of 2? g ^ 19 

study. 

40. Most of my instructors try to draw 

minority students into active class ^ 17 

participation. »•» * t *' 

41. Increasing the number of minority 
students and faculty on campus 

would not eliminate the problems 5 M 

of the minority groups on campus. 14.2 38.1 26.6 ^.i 

42. 1 seldom experience situations on 

campus where lam made conscious 332 30 7 23.1 2.7 1.0 

of my race. ** . ' 

43 My feelings toward this Institution 
and my work here will be deter- 
mined more on the basis of my 

academic experiences than by my 4 3 u 

social experiences. 28 - 8 41 " > uu 

44. Black students encourage white stu- 
dents to participate in black 21.0 0.9 
student programs and activities. 2.8 19.6 36.2 1!U 

45. Special consideration should be 
given to minority students to admit 

them into professional schools of 8 9 j 3 

medicine, law, dentistry, etc. 25.4 37.3 19.5 

46 Success in life Is more dependent 

on hard work than on racial or cul- 3 7 j 2 

toral background. 28 - 9 

47. The campus community is generally n l u 
void of any racial tension. 4.5 5" 

48. In general, the relationship be- 
tween black and white students 8 6 15 

. here is a friendly one. 6 - 7 54a 15, 0 

49. Common interests are more likely 

to determine friendships here than 81 12 

is a common racial background. 12.3 43.8 *>.u >.o 

50. Socially, the campus is as integrated J g u 
as black students want it to be. 4.2 l'J • 
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Factors Influencing Choice of Initiation 

51. My parents encouraged me to 
attend this institution. 

52. I have found that the admissions 
- counselors accurately described the 

kind of problems I have encoun- 
tered here. 

53. I was encouraged to enroll here by 
fonfter students. 

54. I was encouraged to come to school 
here by a former teacher. 

55. I enrolled here because my friends 
were enrolling hefe too. 

56. My high school counselor encour- 
aged me to enroll here. 

56. This institution eqjoys a good repu- 
■ tation in my home community. 

58. I enrolled here tpcause of the 
financial aid offer made me. 

59. More students from my high school 
would come here if they had the 
opportunity. 

60. I enrolled here to be near friends 
still at home. 



Not * No 
Appli- 

Trde False cable sponse 



Oft Q 
20.7 




14 5 


0.5 


17.4 


48.6 


32.9 


1.2 


23.0 


66.0 


10.5 


0.5 


16.4 


72.3 • 


10.6 


0.7 


12.9 


78.3 


8.2 


„ 0.6 


19.1 


70.5 


9.7 


0.7 


58.2 


26.2 


14.5 

1 


1.1 


24.7 


62.6 


11.9 


0.8 


36.0 


39.2 


23.8 


1.0 


18.3 


69.5 


11.4 


0.8 



Ways to Recruit Other BUck Students 


Ex- 
tremely 
Impor- 
tant 


High Medium 
Impor- Impor- 
tance tance 


Low 
Impor- 
tance 


No 
Opin- 
ion 


No 
Re- 
sponse 


61. 


Increased . financial aid oppor- 
tunities 


58.8 


21.1 


9.1 


1.8 


L8 


7.5 


62. 


More minority-oriented cultural 
and social events. 


38.7 


30.3 


17.2 


4.3 


1.8 


7.8 


63. 


More minority faculty, staff, and 
administrators. 


51.9 


23.2 


12.0 


3.4 


1.4 


8.0 


64. 


Special minority living accomoda- 
tions. 


7.4 


• 6.9 


18.6 


46 J 


12.7 


8.0 


65. 


More remedial and review course- 
work. 


13.4 


19.7 


31.9 


21.0 


6.0 


7.9 


66. 


Increased tutorial and counseling 
help. a 


28.6 


30.1 


22.7 


8.3 


2.5 


7.8 


67. 


More institutional information 
directed to minority student prob- 
lems and concerns. 


36.7 


32.4 


16.3 


4.7 


2.0 


8.0 
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Ex- 
tremelv 
• 1mpor- 
tant 


» 

High Medium 
Impor* Impor- 
tance tance 


Low 
Impor- 
tance 


No 
Opin- 
ion 


No 
Re- 
sponse 


68. 


Different admissions standards for 
minorities. 7,2 


11.5 


24.7 


34.9 


13.8 


7.8 


69. 


More extensive recruiting by minor- 
ity admissions counselors. 3 1.6 


30.0 


20.5 


6.3 


3.4 


8.3 


.70. 


Increased use of minority students 

and faculty in student recruiting. 36.3 


30.1 


16j6 


5.8 


2.6 

✓* 


8.6 


NOTE : Itcnv 7 1 . asked for "Other." m 
























No 






. Yes 




No 


Response 


72. 


If a relative or black friend of yours 
was interested in a degree program 
offered at this institution, would 
you encourage him/her to come 
here? 


61.6 




15.7 




22.8 
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Selected Subjective Responses 

* ^Z2Z*«» prevattfn ? ideas - attitudel • 

optaions, and perceptions represented by the comments. 

73 Illustrative answers to the question, Wta WouWjw K >"^ 
M** student who wants to know the adwm* In 
attending this institution? 

This institution has a known reputation throughout the 
• area Atmosphere is conducive to a self-motivator. 

The standards are high and when you get your degree you 
really earned it. 

' Since is one of the most respected colleges in the South, a 
' degree from tSis institution would be a definite aid as far as 
jobs are concerned. 
Good financial aid for black students. 
1) Good reputation. 2) Good location. 3) Low cost. 4) Good 
programs [academic] . 

You get more for your money than at black colleges. 
That he would be better off here because he can learn how to 
advance in our white-oriented society. 
One can get a good education, learn more about oneself, and 
' ■ Srn mor? about the attitudes, habits, behavior, and perspec- 

tives of white people. 

niuctrative responses to the question, What would you tell a 
S£ ZTsldent who wants to know the disadvantages 
or problems in attending this institution? 

The percentage of black faculty and administrators is very low. ■ 
Social life for blacks is terrible. 

There are not enough black-oriented programs and activities. 
The blacks are left put of a lot of things; and most whites are 
very prejudiced. 

Too few bLck. programs, students, and instructors. 
This institution is designed for the majority (whites). The only 
wt S a *lack can survive is through complete isolation/ 
SaUon or unifying with other blacks for encouragement. 
Whites could care less. 
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I would point out the lack of social events that blacks in par- 
ticular would be interested in, such as stage shows, musical 
performances, and recognition and celebration of black 
holidays. 

That he or she would be a minority Teachers are preju- 
diced. . .but don't give up, you do have a chance. 
That this campus is extremely impersonal or that all they 
would be is another set of numbers. 

One must -work hard and not expect to excel rapidly. One 
must be able to handle pressure situations, setbacks, and 
drawbacks. 

You have to work very hard to make average at this school. t . 

Illustrative answers to the question, What is the greatest problem 
you have faced as a minority student on this campus? 
Subtle discrimination in classes. 

Racial discrimination among the faculty and administration 
as well as the students. 

White instructors who assume all students have had the experi- 
ences that mainly white students have had. > 
The lack of programs directed toward the black student. 
The transition from a small high school and not enough 
personal attention from instructors and advisors. 

Teacher's lack of interest. 

It would have to stem from my lack of confidence in myself, 

which causes mistakes and adjustment problems. 

I haven't encountered any problems because of my race. 

I really have faced no outstanding problems here. The social 

life is different from what I'm accustomed to. 

I have not faced any great problems yet. 
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